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New England Meetinghouses in the 


Seventeenth Century 
B 


y Martan Carp DONNELLY 


Part I: The Meetinghouses in New England 


PPRECIATION of the role 
which seventeenth-century New 
England meetinghouses played in 

the development of American architec- 
ture has been handicapped by their nearly 
Of the 202 
known to have been constructed between 
1629 and 1700, only the second meet- 
inghouse at Hingham, Massachusetts, 
1681, has survived. Even this building 
has been enlarged, altered and restored so 


complete disappearance." 


that it no longer has its original appear- 
ance, 

Thanks to the very nature of the meet- 
inghouses, a considerable body of written 
evidence remains to describe their con- 
struction and appearance. ‘They were 
public buildings, needed for use by all 
persons in the towns, built according to 
the wishes of the voters and paid for by 
public funds. New England settlers had 
no choice of churches, but attended wor- 
ship in their meetinghouses, usually one 
to a community, which were also used for 


the town meetings about civic affairs. 
This public character of the meeting- 
houses meant that decisions about them 
were voted upon in town meetings and 
duly entered in town records by the 
clerks. Bills for construction and main- 
tenance were also recorded. Many of 
these town records are still available and 
are the most important sources of infor- 
mation about the meetinghouses.” The 
written evidence is supplemented by a 
small number of eye-witness sketches.° 
From these sources a general description 
of the meetinghouses may be attempted, 
including location, materials, methods of 
construction, interior furnishings and or- 
nament. The unique position of the meet- 
inghouses in the history of Christian ar- 
chitecture may then be suggested. 

The meetinghouses usually occupied 
central positions in the towns. While in 
England the parish church was generally 
built beside the road, in New England 
the meetinghouse was sometimes built 
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in the middle of the road. At Hadley, 
Massachusetts, for example, the first 
meetinghouse of 1663 was to be “‘sett up 
in the common Street.’”* Another fre- 
guent location was on a hill, as is still 
visible at Hingham, Massachusetts. Al- 
though European architects had been 
concerned with mathematical theories of 
town planning since the fifteenth century, 
there is little evidence that the New Eng- 
land colonists chose the sites of their meet- 
inghouses according to such rules.” They 
appear to have been governed by practi- 
cal considerations of nearness to homes 
or convenience for defense if needed. Oc- 
casionally the townspeople held conflict- 
ing views about a proper site. At Sims- 
bury, Connecticut, negotiations for the 
meetinghouse were begun in 1674 and 
arguments about the site finally settled in 
1683 by drawing lots to determine “ye 
place where the providence of God by 
lot shall cast it.’”® | 

Once the location of the meetinghouse 
had been decided, a rate or tax was voted, 
workmen hired, and construction begun. 
Inhabitants might pay their share of the 
cost in labor as well as in money or in 
kind. Wood was the almost universal 
building material,’ framed by methods 
known today through seventeenth-cen- 
tury domestic architecture.” The princi- 
pal members of the frame were laid out 
on the ground, fastened together and 
then raised into place with pikes and se- 
cured at the corners. Studs were added 
and the walls filled with lath and daub 
or with brick. 

Clapboard was the usual exterior wall 
finish. Daubing would not wear well in 
the severe New England climate. (‘The 
only meetinghouse definitely known to 
have had daubing on the exterior was the 
one at Weymouth, Massachusetts, where 
in 1682 the town voted that the walls 
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should be filled with brick and clap- 
boarded up to the plate and the “Gable 
ends to be plastered.”’’) Shingles were 
also used as exterior covering (Norwalk, 
Connecticut, II, 1679), although less 
frequently than clapboard. 

The meetinghouses were built either 
one or two stories high. If a meetinghouse 
was but one story high, galleries might be 
added later to provide additional seating 
capacity. Such galleries could be built at 
the gable end so that the attic (usually 
left open) would provide headroom. Or 
seats might be constructed on the summer 
beams. In the latter case, persons receiv- 
ing permission to build such galleries were 
cautioned against “darkening the pulpit,” 
i.e., building seats that would cut off light 
from dormer windows.’® When a meet- 
inghouse was built two stories high, gal- 
leries might be constructed on three sides 
immediately or perhaps added one at a 
time. 

The 
floored. 
for the 
as at 


attic or loft was often left un- 
When floored it could be used 
storage of ammunition or grain, 
Springfield, Massachusetts, I, 
1645.°* At least in the case of the second 
meetinghouse at Hartford, Connecticut, 
1638, the attic was used as the court 
chamber.** 

Several kinds of roofs were used on 
the meetinghouses. ‘he simplest was the 
plain gable roof, used on rectangular 
buildings. The hip roof was used on 
square meetinghouses, with or without a 
bell turret at the top (Deerfield, Massa- 
chusetts, III, 1694). (Frontispiece. ) On 
some of the larger square or nearly square 
meetinghouses the cross-gabled or four- 
gabled roof was employed, usually with 
a bell turret (Sudbury, Massachusetts, 
III, 1687). The meetinghouse at Hing- 
ham, Massachusetts, 1681, had, in its 
original form, still another kind: the hip 

















roof over a rectangular building with 
platform and turret on top. (Figure 1.)** 


The meetinghouses were lighted by 
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pews were arranged to face it, with a 
block of seats in the center of the floor and 
rows around the sides. Figure 2 shows 
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FIG. 1. 
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HINGHAM, MASSACHUSETTS, MEETINGHOUSE II, 1681 


Conjectural elevation by the author, executed by Edwin H. Close. 


casement windows, usually finished with 
glass imported from England.'* Wooden 
shutters were sometimes used in winter, 
as on the New Haven, Connecticut, 
meetinghouse in 1651."° 


The interior of the meetinghouse was 
dominated by the pulpit, built against the 
wall opposite the front door. Benches and 


this plan in the New Haven meetinghouse 
of 1669, to which an enlargement was 
made in the eighteenth century. Pews 
were not necessarily built at the time of 
construction of the meetinghouse, but 
might be added later at the expense of in- 
dividual owners.’* Men and women were 
seated separately, as were the young boys. 
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Seating was determined by the “dignity” 
or social position of the people, and the 
decision was usually left to a committee. 

As for ornament, a certain amount ap- 
peared both on the exterior and interior. 
The most notable exterior ornament was 
the “pyramid” or finial used on the peaks 
of gables, appearing by the middle of the 
century.’ At least one eye-witness sketch 
of such pyramids remains on the Burgis 
View of Boston, made in 1722 when the 
Third Church Meetinghouse, 1669, was 
still standing. Pyramids were used on the 
four corners of the turret. ‘This device 
survived from medieval timber construc- 
tion in England and in modified form 1s 
still in use today. 

The earliest reference to any kind of 
Renaissance ornament on a meetinghouse 
occurs in the records of Springfield, 
Massachusetts, in 1682.°" There the sec- 
ond meetinghouse of 1677 had “freezes” 
over the windows. Other meetinghouses 
may have had friezes or moldings or per- 
haps even pediments over doors and win- 
dows late in the century, but no record 
of them appears to have survived. 

The question of paint on the exteriors 
of the meetinghouses is also problematical. 
‘Town records do not mention paint or 
any other preservative, except for the use 
of oil on window casements and tar for 
the turret at Springfield, Massachusetts, 
in 1682.'* On the other hand, a history 
of 1694 attributed to Joshua Scottow 
contrasts the simple meetinghouses of the 
first settlers with some of the more pre- 
tentious later ones, saying that the earlier 
buildings were not “painted with ver- 
milion.”’** This passage suggests that red 
paint, as preservative if not as decoration, 
was used on some meetinghouses late in 
the century. 

Ornament was not used extensively 





on the interiors, but neither was it de- 
liberately avoided. Symbolic or liturgical 
decorations were of course not used. Yet 
care was taken to include wainscot or 
paneling if funds permitted.”* Turned 
banisters or balusters were frequent on 
bench ends and pew doors. One such door 
has been preserved from the first meet- 
inghouse at Bristol, Rhode Island, c. 
1684, although the banisters have been 
renewed. (Figure 3.) Unfortunately no 
other seventeenth-century fittings seem 
to have survived. Pulpits were probabl, 
much like seventeenth-century pulpits in 
England, such as the heavily turned ex- 
ample at Leighton Bromswold, Hunts, or 
the more delicate one at Cottisbrooke, 
Northants. 

In some instances the records concern- 
ing the meetinghouses have been exten- 
sive enough to permit conjectural 
sketches. At Malden, Massachusetts, for 
instance, the contract with Job Lane for 
the second meetinghouse of 1658 was 
preserved until its publication in 1850.*° 
It has since been lost. An elevation drawn 
according to the given dimensions, 22 
feet square and 16 feet high, shows a two- 
story building with a turret as specified 
in the contract. (Figure 4.) Neither 
town records nor building contracts have 
been found to specify lengths of rafters, 
and conjectural drawings cannot indi- 
cate roof pitches with certainty. English 
carpenters’ handbooks of the period do 
fortunately include the most usual lengths 
of rafters for thatch and shingle roofs. 
Since the Malden roof was shingled, the 
rafters have been indicated 24 feet 9 
inches long for the 33-foot width of the 
building, according to the proportions in- 
dicated by John Browne.** A floor plan 
was included with the publication of the 
contract in 1850, and the arrangement 
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of doors and windows in Figure 4 fol- 
lows that indicated on the plan. The two 
windows in the second story were to be 
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given in town records so that details of 
doors, casements, etc., can be represented 
with some hope of accuracy. 
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FIG. 2. 














NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT, MEETINGHOUSE II, 1669 


Plan drawn by Ezra Stiles, probably in 1772, showing original portion of meet- 


inghouse and addition made on northwest side, immediately behind pulpit. 


Courtesy of the Yale University Library. 


‘on each side of the desk” and have there- 
fore been indicated toward the center of 
the building where they might light the 
pulpit. ‘This location of the pulpit on the 
entrance wall was unusual, but clearly 
stipulated in the contract. 

Since none of the seventeenth-century 
meetinghouses have survived unaltered, 
such drawings as Figure 4 can do no 
more than suggest the probable appear- 
ance of the buildings. Specifications in the 
carpenters’ guides supplement dimensions 


As for the rate at which meetinghouses 
were built during the seventeenth cen- 
tury, by far the greatest number of new 
meetinghouses (32) were constructed 
from 1620 to 1640. These were the 
years of the Great Migration of colonists 
to New England. During the next forty 
years to 1680 the pace slowed to 16 or 
1S new meetinghouses per decade. In 
the last twenty years of the century the 
number of new buildings decreased even 
more. These new buildings were all for 
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newly established congregations. As com- 
munities grew or as meetinghouses were 
destroyed by fire or just weathering, 
many original buildings had to be re- 





FIG. 23. BRISTOL, RHODE ISLAND, 
MEETINGHOUSE II, c. 1684. 
PEW DOOR 


( First Church, 


Congregati ynal 


Bristol. ) 


placed. This began even before 1640, 
and reached its peak in the two decades 
1671 to 1690, when 40 congregations 
found it necessary to replace earlier build- 


ings. Both natural population increase 
and the natural deterioration of the bulld- 
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ings contributed to the need for new con- 
struction. Ihe coming of English settlers 
following the Restoration of 1660 may 
have also created a need for more space. 
From 1620 to 1700 new congregations 
numbered 119. Of these, 71 found it 
necessary to construct second meeting- 
houses by 1700, and 12 third or fourth 
meetinghouses, bringing the total num- 
ber of buildings to 202. 

The year 1700 has been used as the 

terminal year for this study. This date 
has been chosen for two reasons. 
_ In the first place, documents and re- 
mains of domestic and public architecture 
indicate that the methods of construction 
established in New England during the 
seventeenth century proper were in gen- 
eral use for at least the first twenty years 
of the next century. The seventeenth- 
century meetinghouse plan with side pul- 
pit was employed as late as 1789 (Alna, 
Maine ). Nevertheless the years of devel- 
opment and domination of this type of 
building lay generally between 1629 and 
1700. Eighteenth-century examples con- 
firm knowledge of seventeenth-century 
meetinghouses but do not enlarge this 
knowledge. 

Secondly, the town records furnish evi- 
dence that a new philosophy of meeting- 
house planning was emerging in the dec- 
ade 1691 to 1700. The stylistic change 
that was to turn New England architec- 
ture from “late medieval” to “Geor- 
gian”’ came about slowly during the early 
part of the eighteenth century. But in 
the 1690’s some towns were realizing 
that the meetinghouse shape, whether 
square or rectangular, with central tur- 
ret, might be replaced by a longer rec- 
tangular building with an end tower, 
similar to the English parish church. At 
Wallingford, Connecticut, in 1691, the 
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pulpit was moved to the west wall, mak- 
ing the main axis of the building lie the 
long rather than the short way. An al- 
ternate method of building must have 
been in the minds of the voters at Fair- 
field, Connecticut, who in 1695 voted to 
build their third meetinghouse in the “u- 
suall way.” In 1699 at Branford, Con- 
necticut, the town debated whether to 
make their second meetinghouse square 
or “a long brick house with leantos.’’*° 
In the same year the Brattle Street 
Church in Boston built a meetinghouse 
with full tower and spire at one end, vis- 
ible in the Burgis View of 1722. This is 
the earliest Congregational meetinghouse 
known to have had this shape, which was 
more like the churches of England than 
the meetinghouses of New England. 
Even the records speak of it as the 
“Church.”** Events at Wallingford, 
Fairfield, Branford and Brattle Street in- 
dicate at least some new thinking about 
religious architecture in New England 
at the turn of the century. 

‘Thanks to the abundance of documen- 
tary material, some corrections in tra- 
ditonal views concerning the meeting- 
houses may be suggested. Historical and 
critical studies of seventeenth-century 
New England meetinghouses have often 
included two theories concerning them: 
first, that the meetinghouses were some- 
times built of logs, and second, that the 
standard plan was the ‘“four-square.” 
Neither theory is supported by the town 
records, 


A frequent statement in church or 


town histories 1s that the meetinghouses 
built by the first settlers were made of 
logs.** The belief that the settlers’ dwell- 
ings were built of notched log construc- 
tion was shown to be without foundation 
in 1939.°° This “log 
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cabin myth” had 
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been abandoned by most architectural his- 
torians, but it was accepted as late as 
1948 by J. Frederick Kelly in an exten- 
sive general note on the history of the 
New England meetinghouse.*’ Shurt- 
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FIG. 4. MALDEN, MASSACHUSETTS, 
MEETINGHOUSE II, 1658 
Conjectural elevation by the author, 


executed by Edwin H. Close. 


leff’s findings for domestic architecture 
are confirmed in that no evidence for the 
use of notched log construction has yet 
been discovered in documents relating to 
the meetinghouses. 

The second theory usually takes one 
of two forms. Sometimes the statement 
is made that the meetinghouses were in- 
variably square, while at other times it 
is proposed that the meetinghouse plan 
evolved from a rectangle in the early part 
of the **four- 


century to a standard 


square” plan in the latter part of the cen- 
tury.” 


‘ Neither version of this theory 1s 
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supported by the data available at present. 
Dimensions are known for 66 meeting- 
houses, that iS, for about one third of the 
202 known to have been constructed be- 
tween 1629 and 1700. Of these 66, only 
26 are known to have been actually 
square, i.€., 30° X 30°, 40° X 40, ete. 
These square meetinghouses were built 
from 1640 (New Haven, Connecticut ) 
to 1700 (Clinton, Connecticut), with a 
random scattering in time and place. It 
is true that the rectangular plans tended 
to be short and broad, 40’ x 30° or 30° 


x 20’, rather than long and narrow, a. 


Part IT: The Meetinghouse 


One further matter to consider is the 
relation of the New England meeting- 
houses to the history of Protestant archi- 
tecture in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. The suggestion has been made 
that the colonists brought with them to 
New England a “full-fledged Protestant 
aesthetic,” developed from the rise of 
Protestant architecture in France and 
Holland.** Such churches as the ‘Temple 
at Charenton, the church at Willemstad 
and the Westerkerk at Amsterdam have 
been cited as prototypes for the meeting- 
houses or as typifying the principles upon 
which they were built. This theory has 
already been questioned and an alternate 
suggestion made that the meetinghouses 
were more closely dependent upon me- 
dieval English sources.*’ A brief consider- 
ation of European Protestant achitecture 
will indicate the main problems of build- 
ing which arose from the new departure 
in Christian theology. 

The need for a specifically Protestant 
architecture was established when Martin 
Luther nailed the papers containing his 
ninety-five theses against indulgences on 
the door of the Castle Chapel at Witten- 
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tendency appropriate to the location of 
the pulpit in the middle of a long side, 
This location was necessary for the Con- 
gregational meeting, in which attention 
was focused upon the sermon and scrip- 
ture reading. The pulpit had to be placed 
so that all might hear. But while the 
meetinghouse interior plan was pulpit- 
oriented, if not strictly centralized, avail- 
able documents show that the square was 
not invariably chosen to accommodate 
this orientation nor was the choice of the 
square the result of an evolution in plan- 
ning. 


‘sas Protestant Buildings 


berg on October 31, 1517.°* Luther’s 
contention that salvation was dependent 
on the faith of the individual rather than 
on sacraments administered by a priest- 
hood was echoed and developed by Jean 
Calvin in his /nstitutes of 1536 and also 
incorporated in the Genevan Confession 
of the same year.*” This reaction against 
the alleged abuse of the sacraments was 
accompanied by a reaction against idola- 
trous dependence upon the church build- 
ing and its furnishings. Calvin pointed 
out that “Isaiah and Stephen have sharp- 
ly reprehended those who suppose that 


God dwells in any respect in temples 


made with 


hands.”*" In 1577 Martin 
Bucer said that “from the writings of the 
holy fathers, it is well known that among 
the ancients the position of the clergy was 
in the middle of the temples, which were 
usually round: and from that position di- 
vine service was so presented to the people 
that the things recited could be clearly 
heard and understood by all who were 
present.’”*’ As these ideas about Christian 
worship spread over Europe, churches of 
the reformed faith could not be con- 
structed to focus attention on Masses said J 
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or sung at altars. Churches must now be 


built primarily to accommodate congre- 
gations gathered to hear the Scripture, to 


FIG. 5. 


Painting of interior by unknown artist. 
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at Lyon, built in 1564 (Bibliotheque 
Publique, Geneva). (Figure 5.) As the 


inscription at the base of the painting in- 


LYON, TEMPLE, 1564 


Courtesy of the Bibliotheque Publique, Geneva. 


listen to sermons expounding Scripture 
and to meet together around the Lord’s 
Table. 

Perhaps the earliest surviving view of 
a Protestant church fulfilling these re- 
quirements is a painting of the Temple 


dicates, the Temple at Lyon was called 
“Paradis.” The origin of this designation 
has not yet been determined, but perhaps 
it lay in the church’s desire to compare the 
congregation assembled in the Temple 
to the ranks of the saints in the heavenly 
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Paradise. The round or nearly round 
building, the replacement of the altar 
with the axially located pulpit and space 
for the communion table and the absence 
of liturgical ornament are ali features 
stipulated by the Protestant leaders and 
make the Temple clearly different from 
a Catholic church. 

Little is known about other French 
Protestant buildings of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. The fortunes of the Huguenots var- 
ied, and it was not until the Edict of 
Nantes in 1598 that liberty of conscience 
and the right to worship in specified places 


were at all assured. The main period of © 


French Protestant building came after 
this edict and continued until the Revoca- 
tion in 1685, after which nearly all the 
Huguenot churches were destroyed. 

Of the seventeenth-century buildings 
the second Temple at Charenton, built 
by Salomon de Brosse in 1623, was prob- 
ably the most famous. This was a long 
rectangular building with galleries and a 
high pulpit near one end, rows of seats 
and benches facing the pulpit from all 
sides. De Brosse may have derived his 
plan in part from the Basilica at Fano as 
described by Vitruvius, Book V, Chapter 
1. Since the Temple, 104 feet long and 
66 feet wide, could according to one es- 
timate, accommodate 11,754 persons if 
necessary, it is no wonder that the French 
press of 1686 considered that Louis XIV 
had covered himself with glory in order- 
ing its destruction: “la gloire immortelle 
dont le roy se vient de couronner en le 
detruisant.”** Except for the Tables of 
the Law high on the end wall, the Tem- 
ple at Charenton, like that at Lyon, had 
no liturgical ornament. This Temple had 
served the Paris Huguenots and was 
probably unusually large among the 
French churches. More study of the few 
other known Huguenot churches is 
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needed before many general conclusions 
about them may be safely drawn. 

In the Netherlands the struggle for 
liberty of conscience was linked with the 
struggle for independence from Spain. 
Violence against the Catholic Church 
broke out in 1566, with resistance to 
Spain continuing until some freedom was 
granted in the Truce of 1609. The synod 
of Dort in 1618 established Calvinism in 
Holland, and the northern provinces won 
their independence in the Treaty of 
Miinster in 1648.°° The change to Prot- 
estantism was not, however, completely 
accomplished overnight, nor were the 
new architectural problems immediately 
solved.*® 

The first Dutch Protestant church was 
built at Willemstad in 1596 under the 
direction of Maurice of Nassau. Prince 
Maurice had had a humanistic education 
at the University of Leiden, and in his 
library were the works of Vitruvius as 
well as of Cataneo and other Italian the- 
orists.** The octagonal church at Wil- 
lemstad might well have been inspired by 
the octagonal temple published by Serlio, 
Book V. Renaissance motifs are applied 
on both exterior and interior, and the pul- 
pit is the focus of attention on the main 
axis. Several other churches of central 
plan were built in Holland during the 
seventeenth century, notably the Oost- 
kerk at Middelburg (1647-1667), 
where the rich decorations of applied or- 
ders, garlands and urns suggest that the 
Dutch Protestants did not hesitate to 
ornament their churches as far as funds 
permitted. 

The basilical type of church was also 
constructed in Holland. ‘The Westerkerk 
at Amsterdam, built by Hendrik de Key- 
ser (a Catholic) from 1620 to 1631, Is 
basilical in plan with cross-arms articu- 
lated beginning at the clearstory level.” 
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Again there is the use of applied orders. 
The pulpit is set against the middle pier 
on the north side, with seats and pews 
arranged in the nave and aisles to face it. 
The Calvinist requirement that all might 
hear the preacher is met in this building. 
Yet a strong discrepancy is present be- 
tween the centralization on the ground 
level and the longitudinal flight of space 
with the breaking-out of the cross-arms 
on the clearstory level. To the observer 
in the building, it is impossible to compre- 
hend these two levels as parts of a single 
spatial unity. The building is a compro- 
mise between Gothic plan and elevation, 
Renaissance ornament, and Protestant 
liturgical requirements. 

Reformation in England took a some- 
what different course. Under Henry 
VIII and later under Elizabeth I the of- 
fensive was waged not so much against 
the sacraments and liturgy but against 
the authority of the Pope.** By the Act 
of Supremacy in 1534 the King was de- 
cleared “‘the supreme head of the Church 
in England.” In the reign of Edward VI 
the influence of Continental Protestant- 
ism was felt in the publication of the Book 
of Common Prayer (i.e., an English 
liturgy) in 1552, the removal of the sac- 
rificial aspect of the Eucharist in the 
substitution of “Holy Communion” for 
“Mass,” and the substitution in word and 
fact of “table” for “altar.” A brief return 
to Roman Catholicism was effected un- 
der Mary I. By the Acts of Supremacy 
and Uniformity in 1559 Elizabeth I was 
declared “supreme governor” of the 
Church, and the Prayer Book of 1552 
became the only authorized liturgy. Al- 
though the reforms begun under Edward 
VI were in part continued, the general 
pattern of the traditional Christian litur- 
gy was retained, as was the episcopal svs- 
tem of church government. The only 
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major change in the interior arrangement 
of the churches was to bring the minister’s 
desk from behind the choir screen out 
into the nave in order that the congre- 
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FIG. 6. AMERSHAM, BUCKINGHAM- 
SHIRE, MARKET HALL, 1682 


Photograph by the author. 


gation might hear the service.** The offi- 
cial Church in England had been in some 
measure “‘reformed,” but it still con- 
sidered itself Catholic and did not require 
a new building program. 

This “Elizabethan settlement” was 
not enough for the more radical Prot- 
estants in England, who sought a stricter 
interpretation of Calvin’s doctrine that 
no ceremony should be performed with- 
out Scriptural authority. Some of the be- 
lievers emigrated to the New World. 
Those who remained in England were 
known as Independents or Congrega- 
tionalists, and during the Commonwealth 
(1649-1660) their ministers displaced 
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those of the Established Church. The ar- 
chitectural manifestation of this period 
was the destruction of “‘popish” furnish- 
ings. The Restoration of 1660 extended 
to the Established Church as well as to 
the monarchy, and the Act of Uniformity 
of 1662 drove out the dissenting clergy. 
The Nonconformist movement was 
merely declared unofficial, however, not 
halted, and its protection from oppression 
was included in the Declaration of In- 
dulgence in 1672, which suspended penal 
laws against Nonconformists and _ per- 
mitted them to meet in duly licensed 
places. This declaration was almost im- 
mediately revoked, and it was not until 
the Toleration Act of 1689 that Non- 
conformists were able to build places of 
worship over a period of years. From 
1689 to 1700 at least 1,000 meeting- 
houses were built, and many congrega- 
tions obtained licenses for worship in pri- 
vate houses.** Thus the beginning of new 
Protestant building in England came a 
century after the first Dutch experiment 
at Willemstad and 125 years after the 
French Protestant ‘Temple at Lyon. 

Less than twenty Nonconformist 
meetinghouses built in England in the 
last decade of the seventeenth century 
have survived to the present day.*® An 
unpretentious example is the Baptist 
Chapel at Winslow, Bucks, built in 
1695. The chapel is a modest brick build- 
ing 24 feet long and 16% feet wide, en- 
tered at the east end. Inside there is a 
gallery on the entrance wall and the pul- 
pit is opposite. Plain benches and a stocky 
seventeenth-century table 
complete the fittings. 

A more elaborate meetinghouse had 
been erected two years earlier at Nor- 
wich, Norfolk. Here the large, two-story 
brick building is enriched by Corinthian 
pilasters between the windows and by a 


communion 
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modillioned cornice. The pulpit, heavily 
carved, is opposite the entrance wall, and 
galleries line three sides of the meeting- 
house. Neither the French nor Dutch 
Protestant church traditions can, as far 
as is known, furnish a direct parallel to 
this kind of building. Except for the Ren- 
aissance ornament the Norwich meeting- 
house is much like such New England 
meetinghouses as the one at Hingham, 
Massachusetts. Perhaps the New Eng- 
land meetinghouses inspired the builders 
of Nonconformist chapels late in the cen- 


tury in England. 


Nonconformist congregations _ that 
were not able to build meetinghouses met 
for worship in licensed private houses or 
in the town moot or market hall. English 
market halls are usually found in the mid- 
dle of the main road, as at Amersham, 
Bucks, (Figure 6) and New Bucken- 
ham, Norfolk. ‘The chambers above the 
market stalls were convenient meeting 
places for congregations too large to meet 
in private houses. 

By the time of the Great Migration 
of the 1630’s, the French, Dutch and 
English developments outlined above 
can hardly be described as a “full-fledged 
Protestant aesthetic.”’ Interior fittings of 
churches had been reorganized so that 
pulpits rather than altars were the cen- 
ters of attention. Liturgical ornaments 
which might be construed as idolatrous 
were omitted, but in France and Holland 
and later in England Renaissance orna- 
ments were used freely. The reaction 
seemed to be against “idolatrous”’ decora- 
tion rather than against decoration in it- 
self. T’raditional Gothic and Renaissance 
plans and elevations were adopted in 
Protestant construction, without appar- 
ent theological basis for their choice. 

The Protestant builders in New Eng- 
land did not, therefore, have a fully de- 
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veloped building program to follow. 
They too were forced to experiment. If 
any kind of European building was con- 
sciously imitated for the New England 
meetinghouses, it was most probably the 
English market hall.*‘ The two kinds of 
buildings had much in common. Both 
were built frequently in the middle of 
the main road, Both consisted of large 
which accommodate 
gatherings of people. Both might be 
square or broadly rectangular structures 
with hip roof and finial or turrets, as the 
meetinghouse at Malden, Massachusetts, 
and the market hall at New Buckenham, 
Norfolk, or the meetinghouse at Hing- 
ham, Massachusetts, and the market hall 
at Amersham, Bucks (Figures 1 and 6). 
At Charlestown, Massachusetts, if no- 
where else in New England, market 
stalls were set up against the meeting- 


chambers could 


house.** 

No New England writings have yet 
been found which support this suggestion 
that the meetinghouses were in any way 
based upon the market halls. Yet the 
methods of building and certain formal 
elements link the meetinghouses more 
closely to late market halls 
than to the Renaissance Protestant 
churches of France and Holland. The in- 
terior plan, oriented toward the pulpit on 
the short axis, was not necessarily depend- 
ent on Continental models. The writ- 
ings of the reformers were available in 
England, and the admonitions to place 
the pulpit so that all might hear were cer- 
tainly read by English theologians. 

In addition, the function of the market 
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halls as scenes of courts and civic meet- 
ings was shared by the meetinghouses. 
Francis Johnson, pastor of the English 
congregation at Amsterdam, wrote in 
1617: “So as now therefore a place being 
a generall circumstance that perteyneth to 
all actions, it [the place of worship— 
should have | both in this case (as clothes 
also haue) a civill use, commodious and 
necessarie for people to meet in together, 
and to be kept from injurie and unsea- 
sonableness of the weather, &c.’’*” This 
was the unique contribution of the meet- 
inghouses to the history of Christian ar- 
chitecture. 

Built not only for worship but also 
for town meetings, the meetinghouses 
were intended from the start to serve as 
both sacred and secular structures. Ac- 
cording to present knowledge, the sacred 
character of the buildings was in no way 
apparent to the eye. The question may be 
raised whether, in spite of their obvious 
fitness for meetings, the New England 
meetinghouses were successful as specifi- 
cally Christian buildings. Although the 
type persisted well beyond the limits of 
the seventeenth century, it was eventually 
replaced by a more “church-like”’ fashion. 
The “theocratic commonwealth” gave 
way to a state less dominated by the 
church,*® and the two functions of the 
meetinghouse were met by town hall and 
church. Yet although the meetinghouse 
did not remain the dominant form of re- 
ligious building in New England, it did 
meet the needs of those who worshipped 
in it in the seventeenth century. 


““How amiable Lord of Hoasts 
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NOTES 


1 This article, portions of which were read at a meeting of the Society of Architectural His- 
torians in Detroit, Mich., on Jan. 24, 1957, was originally part of a dissertation entitled “New 
England Meeting Houses in the Seventeenth Century,” submitted in May, 1956, to Yale Univer- 
sity in partial fulfillment of the requirements for the Ph.D. degree. Much valuable assistance has 
been given to this study by Professor Carroll L. V. Meeks of Yale University. 

* Transcriptions of passages in town records relating to the construction and maintenance of 
meetinghouses are included in Volume II of the dissertation mentioned in Note 1, which is de- 
posited in the Yale University Library. Passages from other 17th-century writings which describe 
meetinghouses are also included. The listing is alphabetically by town, and the first, second and 
third buildings of each congregation are designated by Roman numerals I, II and III. 

’ The Burgis View of Boston, 1722, illustrates three Boston meetinghouses which were then 
standing: Third Church I, 1669, Second Church II, c. 1677, and Brattle Street I, 1699 (New York 
Public Library). The second meetinghouse at New Haven, Conn., 1669, is illustrated in Ezra 
Stiles “Itineraries,” Il, 414 (MS. in Yale University Library) and on the Wadsworth Map of 
1748 (Yale University Map Collection). The second meetinghouse at Lynn, Mass., 1682, was 
not radically altered until 1827, and the drawing published by Alonso Lewis in his History of 
Lynn (Boston, 1844), was made from memory of the building itself. Two unsigned, probably 
1&th-century, sketches of the second meetinghouse at Plymouth, Mass., 1683, are in the possession 
of the Pilgrim Society, Plymouth. Sketches in the diary of Dudley Woodbridge in 1728 (Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society) show the third meetinghouse at Deerfield, Mass., 1694. An 18th- 
century painting of the second meetinghouse at Clinton, Conn., 1700, was published in the 250// 
Anniversary book (Clinton, 1917), f.p. 22, but the painting itself has disappeared. 

* Town Records, Dec. 12, 1661. References to dates conform to 17th-century usage, in which 
the year began March 25, with April the first month. 

° A notable exception is New Haven, Conn., which seems to have been planned according to 
Vitruvian principles (Anthony N. B. Garvan, Architecture and Town Planning in Colonial 
Connecticut |New Haven, 1951 |, pp. 46-49). 

© Town Records, May 7, 1683. 

* The only exception known was the use of stone at Braintree, Mass., in 1696 (Town Records, 
March 2, 1746). 

* Knowledge of 17th-century carpentry based on surviving houses is supplemented by builders’ 
guides such as Architectonice by Thomas Wilsford (London, 1659), 4 Platform for Purchasers 
by William Leybourn (London, 1668), and The Description and Use of an Ordinary Joint-Rule 
by John Browne (London, 1686). 

® Town Records, Dec. 18, 1682. 

1° Braintree, Mass., Il, 1696 (Town Records, Oct. 22, 1677). 

11 Town Records, Feb. 5, 1651. 

12 Public Records of the Colony of Connecticut (Hartford, 1870), V, 493n., 512. 

18 The drawings for Figures 1 and 4 were made under the direction of the author by Edwin 
H. Close, student at the Yale School of Architecture. 

1* Hugh Morrison, Early American Architecture (New York, 1952), p. 34. An entry in the 
Dedham, Mass., Town Records for 19:4:1672 instructs Henry Wight “to take down so much of 
the glasse in the meeting house windowes as he shall see cause in the sumer time. and carefully lay 
it vp safely. and in due time set it vp againe when the hott season is past for this yeare.” 

1° Town Records, Nov. 14, 1651. 

16 Beverly, Mass., II, 1682 (Town Records, May 6, 1693). 

17 “Pyramids” are known to have been constructed on the meetinghouses at Dedham, Mass., 
1651, Sudbury, Mass., 1652, Boston, Mass. (Third Church), 1669, Haddam, Conn., c. 1674, 
New London, Conn., 1682, Simsbury, Conn., 1683, and Norwich, Conn., mended 1704. 

15 Town Records, Feb. 6, 1682. 

19 Tbid. 

20 Joshua Scottow (attr.), “A Narrative of the Planting of the Massachusetts Colony,” Coll. 
Mass. Hist. Soc., Series 4, IV (Boston, 1858), 307-308. 
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21 Wethersfield, Conn., II, c. 1647 (Town Records, April, 1647). 

22 Bi-Centennial Book of Malden (Boston, 1850), p. 123. 

°3 Browne, op cit., p. 10. 

“4 Town Records, June 22, 1691. 

2° Town Records, Aug. 27, 1695. 

26 Town Records, Nov. 30, 1699. 

27 Records of the Church in Brattle Square, Boston (Boston, 1902), pp. 4 and 9g. 

28 David D. Field, Centennial Address (Middletown, Conn., 1853), illus. f.p. 38. 

2° Harold R. Shurtleff, The Log Cabin Myth (Cambridge, Mass., 1939). 

30 J, Frederick Kelly, Early Connecticut Meetinghouses (New York, 1948), I, xxix-xxx. 

31 For example, Morrison, op. cit., p. 79, and Thomas J. Wertenbaker, T/e Puritan Oligarchy 
(New York, 1947), p. 110. 

32 Garvan, op. cit., p. 140. 

33 Sumner C. Powell, “Seventeenth-Century Sudbury, Massachusetts,” Journal of the Society 
cf Architectural Historians, X1, No. 1 (March, 1952), 13. 

3¢V. H. H. Green, Renaissance and Reformation (London, 1952), p. 122. This work pro- 
vides a useful outline of the Reformation in France and Holland. 

35 Jean Calvin, Institutes of the Christian Religion (Philadelphia, 1936), and “Genevan Con- 
fession,” Theological Treatises (Philadelphia, 1954), pp. 27-28. 

36 Calvin, Institutes, Il, 140-141. 

37 Martin Bucer, Scripta Anglicana (Basel, 1577), p. 457, quoted in G. W. O. Addleshaw and 
Frederick Etchells, The Architectural Setting of Anglican Worship (London, 1943), pp. 245- 
246, trans. by the Rev. Canon E. Evans. 

38 Bulletin de la société de histoire du protestantisme francais, V (Paris, 1857), 169, 172 and 
17g9n, 

5° Green, op. cit., pp. 241-258. 

*’ For a recent discussion of Calvinism in Dutch painting, see Seymour Slive, “Notes on the 
Relationship of Protestantism to Seventeenth Century Dutch Painting,” drt Quarterly, XIX, 
No. 1 (Detroit, 1956), 3-15. 

‘tF, A. J. Vermeulen, Handboek tot der Geschiednis der Nederlandsche Bouakunst (The 
Hague, 1931), III, 363-364. 

#2 Thid. 

*3.§. T. Bindoff, Tudor England (Harmondsworth, 1952), is a useful guide to the Reforma- 
tion in England. 

** Addleshaw and Etchells, of. cit., p. 32. 

*° Victor Bonham-Carter, The English Village (Harmondsworth, 1952), pp. 184-185. 

*® Martin S. Briggs, Puritan Architecture (London, 1946), p. 23. 

*? Cf. Powell, of. cit., for comparison of the moot hall at Sudbury, Suffolk, with the meeting- 
house at Sudbury, Mass., 1653. 

** Town Records, Jan. 11, 1651. 

*® Francis Johnson, 4 Christian Plea Conteyning Three Treatises (n.p., 1617), p. 319. 

°° M. Louise Greene, Development of Religious Liberty in Connecticut (Boston and New 
York, 1905), pp. 122-125. 
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The Derby House 


Part of Salem Maritime National Historic Site 
Derby Street, Salem, Massachusetts 


By Epwin W. SMALL 


HE Derby House, one of many 

buildings constructed or altered 

in Salem and vicinity for mem- 
bers of a renowned family of seafarers 
and merchant princes during the eight- 
eenth and early nineteenth centuries, 1s 
the oldest brick dwelling to survive in 
Salem. 

Few brick structures were built in pre- 
Revolutionary Salem. Probably the first 
brick house known was one reputed to 
have been done about 1707 by George 
Cabot, a mason of Boston, for Benjamin 
Marston at the corner of Essex and 
Crombie Streets. According to Felt, the 
noted annalist of Salem, Marston’s wife, 
thought a brick house was “damp and 
injurious to health” and got her husband 
to pull it down, thereby creating a strong 
local prejudice against brick dwellings.’ 
At any rate, there appears to be no knowl- 
edge of brick houses in Salem between 
the venture of Benjamin Marston and 
the structure Felt says “‘was built about 
1761 for Elias H. Derby by order of his 
father, Richard Derby.’” 

Elias Hasket Derby, 1739-1799, the 
first American to die a millionaire, was 
the second son of Captain Richard Derby, 
1712-1782, who at the time of the Sev- 
en Years’ War, 1756-1763, was well on 
his way toward becoming a prominent 
colonial merchant. In 1735, the year of 
his marriage to Mary Hodges, Richard 
Derby had purchased a lot on the north- 
east corner of what is now Herbert and 
Derby Streets and soon after erected a 
commodious gambrel-roofed structure, 
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later and more commonly known as the 
Miles Ward House.* This building, 
which still stands with clapboards cur- 
rently painted a bright yellow, was the 
home of Richard Derby until he passed 
away in his seventy-second year, Novem- 
ber 9, 1783. Consequently, it is a mis- 
nomer to apply, as often done in recent 
years, the full title of “Richard Derby 
House” to the brick dwelling now pre- 
served as part of Salem Maritime Nation- 
al Historic Site.* 

The lot on which the brick house was 
built was purchased by Richard Derby in 
December, 1760.° The next year Elias 
Hasket was joined to Elizabeth Crownin- 
shield, a sister of George Crowninshield, 
who was already married to Mary Derby, 
an elder sister of the millionaire-to-be. 
The greater part of the brick house was 
erected in 1761, but the meager records 
concerning expenses that can be definite- 
ly identified as construction costs do not 
begin to appear until the following year. 
A receipt dated at Salem, January 6, 
1762, indicates that Daniel Spoffard had 
received from Richard Derby two pounds 
and thirteen shillings, and was expecting 
six pounds and thirteen shillings more 
for work on the roof of a house 42 feet 
long and 27 feet wide—measurements 
that correspond with the present brick 
house.° Another receipt, providing the 
best of evidence from the accounts kept 
by Richard Derby, shows that on May 
28, 1762, one John Jones was paid “the 
sum of three pounds fore Shillings in full 
for 24 Days Labour on Hasket’s 
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House.”* Joseph McIntire, 1716-1776, 
the father of Samuel McIntire, 1757- 
1811, was then a housewright of excel- 
lent standing in Salem. In 1758 he was 
one of the builders of the Jonathan Mans- 
field House on Norman Street, one of 
the fine structures of pre-Revolutionary 
Salem." From time to time also as “Jo- 
seph Mackentire” he billed Richard 
Derby for work that is distressingly lack- 
ing in descriptive details and about which 
we would like to know more. It may well 
have been, for instance, that “the sum of 
forty shillings cash on account” paid to 


McIntire by Richard Derby on May 22, 


1762, had something to do with the son’s 
dwelling. 

By 1764 “Derby’s Brick House” was 
enough of a landmark to be named in 
the conveyance of adjoining property.* 
It did not enjoy for long, however, the 
distinction of being the only brick dwell- 
ing in Salem. In 1762 Dr. John Prince 
married Martha, a younger daughter of 
Richard Derby, and it was only a short 
time before the latter ordered a “New 
House” in Essex Street, later known as 
the Lawrence House, for his daughter 
and son-in-law. 

Entries in the Derby Account Books 
indicate the “New House”’ was not only 
of brick but also slated. An entry on Sep- 
tember 7, 1763, allows “£121:19:10” 
paid for bricks and “£6:4:0” for carting 
them. On October 16, 1763, we find 
the entry “To pd for Slating ye House 
£36 Tyle 27/37:7:0.” Another brick 
dwelling, subsequently called the —TThom- 
as Mason House, was erected at the ex- 
pense of Elias Hasket Derby in 1772 and 
recorded in his account book. This brick 
house was also slated.*® 

The slate used on these Derby houses 
of 1763 and 1772 was brought either 
from Wales or could have been procured 
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from domestic sources of supply. Slate 
was taken from Slate Island, “the quarry 
of the Puritan fathers” near the Hing- 
ham shore in the lower part of Boston 
Bay, as early as 1650 and soon after from 
Hangman’s Island, about a mile from the 
mouth of Black Creek in the present 
Quincy.’* A most important early source 
of domestic slate, however, for the roofs 
of these pre-Revolutionary houses built 
by the Derbys could have been a pit 
opened in the northeastern part of the 
Town of Lancaster, Massachusetts, 
about 1752 or 1753. [he black Lancas- 
ter slate was hauled to Boston, some forty 
miles distant, in oxcarts and from there 
was shipped up and down the coast as 
well as being used to cover the roofs of 
Boston buildings.** Evidence of slate hav- 
ing been put on the brick houses built by 
the Derbys in 1763 and 1772 establishes 
an excellent precedent for its use on the 
brick house erected in 1761-1762. In 
consequence, used black slates of a type 
that could have come in the first place 
either from Wales or Massachusetts quar- 
ries have been employed in a recent re- 
roofing of the house. 

Measures consciously to preserve and 
restore the Derby House were initiated 
by the Society for the Preservation of 
New England Antiquities and have been 
continued by the National Park Service. 
The Society acquired the property in 
1927 and a decade later donated it to 
the United States to comprise a portion 
of Salem Maritime National Historic 
Site. Generally speaking, the house is typi- 
cal of a gambrel-roofed Georgian home 
usually associated with a date somewhat 
earlier than 1761-1762. Of modest scale 
and simple wall surfaces, it is of good 
quality and fine proportions. Inside, it 
has the arrangement of its archetype as 
adapted to New England, the Thomas 
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Hancock House, erected on Beacon Hill 
in Boston, 1737-1740, and: shamelessly 
demolished in 1863—a rectangular mass 
of four rooms to a floor, a straight central 
hall containing stairs and a secondary 
stair back to the front. Earlier, larger 
and more lavish gambrel-roofed houses 
illustrating the style are to be found in 
the Hunter House, restored by the Pres- 
ervation Society of Newport County at 
Newport, Rhode Island, the Webb 
House at Wethersfield, Connecticut, and 
the superb McPhaedris-Warner House 
at Portsmouth, New Hampshire. The 
Miles Ward House or “old mansion 
house of Richard Derby,” already men- 
tioned, offers substantially the same form 
on the exterior, but inside the presence of 
a central hall with stairs to divide the 
house is barred by a central chimney. 
The Derby House should in no way 
be confused with the magnificent Derby 
Mansion, erected for Elias Hasket Derby 
between 1795 and 1799 in what is now 
Derby Square near the center of the Sa- 
lem business district. The latter, executed 
from drawings and sketches both by 
Charles Bulfinch, 1763-1844, the fa- 
mous Boston architect, and by Samuel 
McIntire, the local designer of plans, 
was torn down in 1816.’° 
Elias Hasket Derby and his wife lived 
in the brick house until 1777 or 1778 
and all of their seven children were born 
before they left there. An autobiography 
of George Nichols, a prominent shipmas- 
ter and merchant, who was later a resi- 
dent of McIntire’s Peirce-Nichols House, 
erected on Federal Street in 1782, states 
that he was born in the Derby House on 
July 4, 1778."* Following the Nichols 
family, Henry Prince, a shipmaster for 
the Derbys and eventually a merchant 
himself, was the next known occupant 
of the house. Prince and his family appear 
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to have been residing there as early as 
1784.'° In 1796, the same year in which 
he sailed the Derby’s Astrea II on the 
first voyage of any American vessel to 
the Philippines, Prince finally bought the 
house from Elias Hasket Derby.*® A 
daughter of Henry Prince married Henry 
Ropes and the house remained in the 
Ropes family until 1873.** It was in pre- 
carious circumstances thereafter until 
rescued from oblivion by the Society for 
the Preservation of New England Antig- 
uities. 

Essential restoration work was _per- 
formed by the Society at the house during 
1928. Inside, post-Revolutionary War 
mantels, which had been installed over 
the panelling at the fireplaces, were re- 
moved and the appropriate bolection 
mouldings revived. Doorways between 
the corner rooms in both the east and 
west halves of the first floor had been en- 
larged and were reduced to their origi- 
nal size. Many other small jobs of a car- 
pentry nature were done, including the 
elimination of holes in the fireplace panel- 
lings where stovepipes had gone. The 
twelve over twelve windowlights (as 
shown in one window in an early photo- 
graph of the house) had been succeeded 
by larger-paned sash and had to be put 
back. Outside window blinds of a late 
date were removed along with all traces 
of wallpaper inside, leaving the walls in 
the bare plaster. The Society also experi- 
mented with revival of the original paint 
colors of the interior woodwork. Such 
drawings as were necessary were pre- 
pared for the Society by Alfred F. Shur- 
rocks and the work as a whole was done 
under the direction of George Francis 
Dow, the well-known antiquarian and 
historian of early New England. The 
plans included the erection in front of 
the house of a picket fence and gate with 
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ball-capped finials on the posts that were 
apparently copied from the “Colleges at 
Cambridge.”** The fence and gate and 
exterior wood trim of the house were 
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green of brownish hue, with some use of 
mahogany 
fireplaces, 


red around the mouldings of 
at window seats and along 
baseboards and chair rails. Upstairs, each 
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Courtesy of the Essex Institute. 


painted a light green that has been re- 
tained. 

Work on the house was resumed by 
the National Park Service in 1938. A 
searching study of the layers of paint on 
the interior woodwork was undertaken 
by Stuart M. Barnette, now in the De- 
partment of Architecture at Cornell 
University. The original colors were re- 
vealed and restored, and are verified by 
samples of the originals and each suc- 
ceeding color in every room. The pre- 
vailing color of the central hall and rooms 
on the first floor was found to be an olive 


corner bedroom is of a different color— 
pastel blue, stone gray, dark green and 
a pastel or grass green. Artificial graining, 
probably to simulate mahogany or cedar, 
was found on the main panel of a dado 
in the southeast parlor and the sample 
has been saved. Repainting of the wood- 
work according to this sample, however, 
was not acceptable, as a prior application 
of the prevailing olive green is evident in 
the room. 

A kitchen ell of brick laid up in com- 
mon bond and covered with a rather 
broadly pitched roof is an addition half 
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a century or more later than the main 
part of the house. The mantels and wood- 
work in the northwest and northeast 
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ever, was found in the old plaster of the 
rear hall side wails and the stairs together 
with the original stairway into the cellar, 
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THE EAST FRONT 


ROOM, AFTER RESTORATION 


Courtesy of the Salem Maritime National Historic Site. 


corner rooms of the first floor presumably 
date from about the same time. The origi- 
nal kitchen may have been one of these 
rooms prior to addition of the ell in the 
post-Derby period of occupancy. The 
position of the original door leading from 
the rear hall out-of-doors on the first floor 
of the main house is in evidence, and the 
doorway was presumably plastered up 
when the kitchen ell was added. Stairs, 
back to the front, had been removed from 
the rear hall and replaced by stairs in the 
cll. ‘The outline of the original steps, how- 





directly below, were restored in 1939. 
The flooring in the southeast and 
southwest corner rooms of the first story 
is the original, but elsewhere the random 
width boards of pine had been replaced 
by later flooring and had to be restored. 
The painted side walls in the northeast 
room of the first story are the outcome of 
finding an application of green paint on 
the plastered wall surfaces, a condition 
that was not in evidence in any other 
room except the kitchen ell. It is, there- 
fore, assumed that the green side walls 
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in this room correspond in period to the 
kitchen ell as well as to the woodwork and 
mantel in the room itself. 

A sample of wallpaper was uncovered 
under several layers of paint in the north- 
west chamber of the second floor, which 
has been identified as a China tea-box 
pattern. The paper, presumably, was not 
put on much before the decade of 1790- 
1800 when great quantities of tea began 
to arrive from Canton at Derby Wharf, 
on the waterside of Derby Street and 
opposite the Derby House. ‘The paper has 
been reproduced in a smaller pattern and 
applied to the side walls of the room. 

Virtually all of the original brass hard- 
ware of the house was missing. The hard- 
ware now in place was reproduced and 
installed in 1940. 

On the exterior of the Derby House, 
less restoration was necessary and less has 
been performed by the National Park 
Service. The central oval dormer on the 
front, however, had been replaced by 
one to match the pediment-style dormers 
on either side and had to be revived to its 
original form (following the evidence of 
early photographs). “I'wo cellar windows 
in the granite foundation had been closed 
up on the front and were reopened, and 
an outside cellarway on the east side of 
the house was also uncovered and the 
granite steps reset. Fortunately the rear 
ell helped to preserve intact under the 
pitch of its roof an excellent sample of the 
original finish of the exterior brickwork. 

A new fence and gate, similar in de- 
sign to the one erected by the Society for 
the Preservation of New England Antiq- 
uities In 1928, was constructed in front 
of the house in 1939, but with a high base 
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of granite instead of wood. ‘The removal 
at that time of undesirable buildings of 
more recent origin that had obstructed 
and endangered the house increased the 
frontage to be fenced and it was found to 
be most practical to put up an entirely 
new fence rather than to make extensive 
appendages and repairs to one that had 
been in place only a decade. 

The reroofing of the Derby House 
with black slates is the most recent work 
that has been performed, and a statement 
on use of slate has already been made. 

The house was partly furnished by the 
Society for the Preservation of New Eng- 
land Antiquities. Through the codpera- 
tion of the Society some of the furnish- 
ings, especially items associated with the 
Derby family, have been retained in the 
house as loans. Additional loans from the 
Museum of Fine Arts in Boston, from 
family descendants and others have been 
procured largely through the untiring in- 
terest and enterprise of Mrs. Francis B. 
Crowninshield, whose husband was a de- 
scendant of Captain Richard Derby. 
Mrs. Crowninshield, furthermore, has 
been more than generous with gifts from 
her own collection and elsewhere in or- 
der to fill specific needs of the house. She 
also has been instrumental in getting 
family descendants and others to make 
specific donations. ‘The Essex Institute 
and Peabody Museum of Salem have as- 
sisted from time to time by loaning items 
particularly appropriate for the place. 
The third quarter of the eighteenth cen- 
tury is the ideal period it has been desired 
to attain in the furnishing of the house, 
with a few significant items dating a bit 
earlier and a very few somewhat later. 
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NOTES 

| Joseph B. Felt, Annals of Salem (1845), 1, 414-415. 

2 [bid., 1, 415. 

3 Essex County, Southern District, Registry of Deeds, Book 74, p. 143. By indenture, January 
11, 1785, between the heirs of Richard Derby, his “Mansion House” became the property of 
Elias Hasket Derby. (Jbid., Book 140, p. 30.) Even after the property passed out of the hands of 
the family it was still referred to as the “old mansion house of Richard Derby.” (See Diary of 
William Bentley, D. D., 1784-1819 |1905-19141], II, 203, October 24, 1796.) 

* The source of the misnomer may be in the assumption in Robert E. Peabody, Merchant Ven- 
turers of Old Salem (1912), pp. 21-22, and the subsequent article on Richard Derby in the Dic- 
tionary of American Biography, V (1930), 252-253, to the effect that Richard Derby lived in 
the brick house with his family. 

° Essex County, Southern District, Registry of Deeds, Book 109, p. 78. 

® Derby MSS, Vol. IV. 

* Richard Derby, Receipt Books, 1754-1769 (3 vols.). 

* Fiske Kimball, Mr. Samuel McIntire, Carver, The Architect of Salem (1940), p. 5. 

® Essex County, Southern District, Registry of Deeds, Book 115, p. 51. 

10 “Notes on Derby Houses from the Derby Ledgers,” Essex Institute Historical Collections, 
LXIX (1933), 90-95. | 

'! Edward R. Snow, The Romance of Boston Bay (1944), pp. 146-147, 163. 

12 Peter Whitney, The History of Worcester County (1793), p. 53. Rev. Abijah P. Marvin, 
History of the Town of Lancaster, Massachusetts, 1643-1879 (1879), pp. 32-33. George P. 
Merrill, Stones for Building and Decoration (1891), pp. 8-9, 301-302. 

‘8 Fiske Kimball, “The Elias Hasket Derby Mansion in Salem,” Essex Institute Historical 
Collections, LX (1924), 273-292. 

‘# Martha Nichols (ed.), 4 Salem Shipmaster and Merchant, The Autobiography of George 
Nichols (1921), p. 1. 

‘* Derby Family Papers, Vol. XXX. Listed among bills, 1780-1789, is one dated April 20, 
1784, as an “account of the Stuff Expended upon Mr. Prince’s House & Fence.” 

‘® Essex County, Southern District, Registry of Deeds, Book 167, p. 137. 

'* Ibid., Book 883, p. 129. 

** From notation on blueprint of drawing showing design of fence and gate. 





DITORIAL NOTE. The popu- 
lar revival during recent years of 
square dancing, one of the familiar 

early American pastimes, has included 
no small amount of historical research on 
the subject.. From such articles as “The 
History of Square-Dancing”’ by S. Foster 
Damon in the Proceedings of the Ameri- 
can Antiquarian Society for 1952, LXII, 
63-98, it is interesting to learn that sever- 
al collections of dances published in 
America were in fairly wide circulation 
before 1800. In the Proceedings for 
1950, LIX, 217-220, there is a bibliog- 
raphy of these works on the American 
Dance down to 1820. 

Both of these sources mention an unu- 
sually interesting manuscript collection of 
dances written in 1783 by Clement 
Weeks of Greenland, New Hampshire. 
In the light of current interest this col- 
lection is reproduced here in its entirety 
through the courtesy of the American 
Antiquarian Society to which it belongs. 
Only the original index at the very end 
of the manuscript has been omitted. 

The author, Clement Weeks, was 
born in Greenland on December 4, 1750, 
the son of Major William and Elinor 
(March) Weeks. He graduated from 
Harvard in 1772 (his student notebooks 
being still preserved in the College Li- 
brary and in the collections of the New 
Hampshire Historical Society) and be- 
came a teacher in the school at Green- 
land. He seems to have been a prominent 
citizen in the town, was Justice of the 
Peace from 1796 to 1806, and died un- 
married in 1829. A few additional ref- 
erences to him can be found in Micajah 


An Eighteenth-Century Collection 
of Contra Dances 
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Otis Hall’s Rambles about Greenland in 
Rhyme (Boston: Alfred Mudge & Son, 
1900). 

The manuscript consists of thirty pages 
simply sewn together and entitled “Fig- 
ures of Contra Dances.” The word “con- 
tra” then, as now, implied a dance com- 
posed of opposite lines of couples, either 
a line of men facing a line of lady partners 


_or lines in which men and women alter- 


nated, each facing a partner. Many ad- 
ditional terms used throughout the manu- 
script are still in use today. Others have 
apparently become obsolete. Unfortu- 
nately there is no ready glossary of dance- 
terms for that period although Saltator’s 
Treatise on Dancing ( Boston, 1802), 
among the works, has 
proved particularly helpful in identifying 
some of these early terms. 


contem porary 


The source and provenance of each of 
the dances in the Clement Weeks manu- 
script would, of course, make an interest- 
ing study in itself. At one point he notes 
that “the aforegoing 35 figures | were | 
taken from D. Smith’s Collection.’ No 
published work by an author of this name 
has yet been found, and it is supposed that 
“DPD. Smith” may have been a friend or 
acquaintance and his “Collection” a man- 
uscript only, 

Finally, it should be noted that Clem- 
ent Weeks has employed a system of sym- 
bols—thirteen in number—which were 
obviously intended to amplify the written 
description of the “figures.” In 
places these symbols have apparently been 


some 


added after the description was written 
out. Elsewhere, as illustrated, they were 
an integral part of the text. ‘he symbols 
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themselves in this transcription have been 
replaced wherever they occur with a 
numerical equivalent in brackets accord- 
ing to the following table: 


i —- 8 = 
2- FJ = 
3s 0 = 
4q— |! = 
S5S=- 2 = 
6- 3 = 
1 = 


Figures of Contra Dances | cover | 


A Collection of Dances belonging to 
Clement Weeks of Greenland _ Feby 
12th, 1782. 


Six hand Reel. Set & turn your partners 
by the right hands, set, & turn them by 
the left hands back again, right & left, 
then the Haze, lead down & cast off at 
the bottom. 

Welcome here again. Cast down 2 
Cou| ples]. [3] Set, cast up 2 Cou. [4] 
& set; cross over 2 Cou. [6] lead up 2 
Cou. — cast off 1 cou. [7] dance Cor- 
ners; [9] lead out at the Sides. | ? | 
Wild Irishman. Right hands across, left 
hands back again, cross over 1 Cou. 
turn your partner by the right hand, four 
hands round with the 3d. Cou. right & 
left at top. 

Success to the Fleet. 1st. and 2d. Cou. 
right hands across, left hands back again, 
lead down 2 Cou. lead up 2 Cou. 


Cast off & right & left at Top. 





Hessian Camp. ist. Man turn round 2d. 
Man; [3] 1st. Woman do the same; 
[4] 1st. Cou. turn round single twice & 
clap hands according to time; Cross over 
1 Cou. & turn 4 hands round with the 
3d. Cou. Clap hands, Right & left at 
Top. 

Suca bids me. 3 hands round the Man’s 
Side; [3] 3 hands round the Woman’s 
Side; [4] Crossover 1 Cou. turn your 
Partner by the right hand, right & left 
at Top. 

The Lily. The 1st. & 2d. Cou. change 
places & then back again, Cross over I 
Cou. turn four hands round with 3d. 
Cou. Right & left at ‘Top. 

College Hornpipe. Set, right hands across, 
set, left hands back again; then each take 
hands & hunt round each other, Cross 
over 1 Cou. and right & left at Top. 
Jack’s alive. Lead out opposite Sides & 
opposite partners foot it; [3] back again 
& foot it, | 4 | Cross over 1 Cou. [6] w 
right & left. | 7 | 

Flowers of Edenburgh. ist. & 2d. Cou. 
set & right & left; [3] the same again 
[4]; 1st. & 2d. Cou. lead through the 
3d. Cou. 1st Cou. cast off one Cou. & 
hands round with the 3d. Cou. right 
& left at Top. 

Lady’s Breast Knot. Three hands round 
the Woman’s Side, [3] three hands 
round the Man’s Side; [4] Cross over 2 
Cou. [8] lead to the Top & cast off [9]; 
fall back 1 Cou. set Corners, [4] lead 
out at the Sides. | 9 | 

Nancy Dawson. Cast down 2 Cou. 
foot it; | 3] up again [4] Cross over 2 
Cou.; [8] lead up 2 Cou. [9] set Cor- 
ners; [4] lead out at the Sides. [9] 
Rural Felicity. Turn right hands with 
your partner & cast off; [3] turn left 
hands & cast back again, [4] hands 4 
with 2d. Cou. [8! ] Cross over 2 Cou. 
& lead up 1 Cou. [9] set Corners, [4] 


lead out at the Sides. 
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Jolly Drummer. 1st. Cou. cast down one 
Cou. [4] back again, [4] Cross over 
one Cou. [8] Right & left, [9] set Cor- 
ners, [4] lead out at the Sides. | 10] 

St. Patrick’s Day in the Morning. ist. 
Gentleman turns with the 3d. Lady; [3] 
the Lady the same with the 3d. Gentle- 
man [4], Cross hands with 1st. Cou. 
[6] cross over one Cou. & right & left 
at Top. 

Trip to Hallifax. First Gen. foot it to the 
2d. Lady & turn [3]; first Woman do 
the same; [4] Cross over 1 Cou. & turn 
your partner, Right & left at ‘Top. 


Balance a Straw. Cast back 1 Cou. [4] | 


up again, [7] lead down 2 Cou. [6] up 
again, [7] Ihe 2d. Cou. do the same, 
| 2] set at Top & bottom, | 4] lead out at 
the Sides. 

Barrel of Sugar. Haze on opposite Sides, 
[4 Cross over 1 Cou. Right & left with 
the upper Cou. [7] set Corners, [4] & 
lead out at the Sides. | 7 | 

The Baulk, Cast down 2 Cou. [1?] up 
again | 4] fall back 1 Cou. set Corners; 
[1] Hands round with ye. 3d. Cou. 
Right & left at Top. 

Black Joke. 3 hands round the Woman’s 
Side, | 3] 3 hands round the Man’s Side; 
[5 | Cross over 1 Cou. [6] right & left at 
Top. 

Cuckow’s Nest. Cast back 2 Cou. [2] 
up again, [4] Cross hands with the Ist. 
Cou. [3] Cast back one Cou. [8] Right 
& left at Top. 

Black Dance. Cast down 2 Cou. up 
again; [4] swing Corners, [7] dance 
Corners [9], lead out at the Sides. [10] 
Jenny Dangs. Cast back 2 Cou. [1? ] 
up again, [4] haze with the 1st. Cou. 
[9] set Corners [10] lead out at the 
Sides. 

Over the Hills (Sc. Two upper Cou. 
change places, [3] back again & foot it 


[4] Cross over one Cou. [8] & right & 
left. 
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The Dusty Miller. Lead down one Cou. 
& cast down 2 Cou. [ 1! | lead up to the 
Top, & cast off 1 Cou [4]; swing Cor- 
ners; |g] set Corners, [4] lead out at 
the Sides. | 10 | 

Hunt the Squirrel. 1st. Cou. haze on op- 
posite Sides & foot it; [1] then on your 
own side [4] Cross over 1 Cou. [38] 
The 1st. Cou. cross over them; | 9] the 
Gentleman hunts the Lady upon his Side 
[2]; the Lady on hers [4]; Cross over 
1 Cou. [8] Right & left at Top. 

Lady Hope’s Reel. Cast down 2. Cou. 
[1] up again, [4!/] haze on opposite 
Sides; [8 | Cross over 2 Cou. lo] lead 
to the Top & cast off 13]; fall back & 
set Top & Bottom, | 4] lead out at the 
Sides. | 9 | 

Merry Dancer. ist. and 2d. Cou. change 
places; [3] back again; [4] Cross over 
one Cou. 18] lead up 2 Cou. Cast off 
& turn your partner with the right hand, 
[9] 4 hands round with the 3d. Cou. 
[11] Right & left at Top. [12] 

The Royal Charlottee | . | Foot it & right 
hands across, [3] foot it & left hands 
back again, [4] Cross over two Cou. 
[8] lead to the Top & cast off. [9] 

The happy Cobler. Cross over 1 Cou. & 
turn your partner [3]; 4 hands round, 
set Top & bottom; [4] 4 hands at Top; 
[8] Right & left at Top. [9 | 

Allez Man de Suisse. Allez man with the 
2d. Lady [10] The Lady allezmand 
with the 2d. Man [10] Lead down [10] 
2d. Couple do the same [10] Hands 
round six [10] right & left at Top. 
Benard’s Reel. Cast down 2 Cou [10] 
up again [10] Cross over 2 Cou [10] 
Set Top & Bottom [10] Hey down on 
your own Sides [| 13 | 

Jack’s alwe, a Phyladelphia Reel. Cast 
down 2 Cou. [9] up again [9] Hands 
across 4 [10] back again [10] Set Cor- 
ners [10] lead out at the Sides [ 10 


Soldier’s Joy. Cast down 2 Cou. — up 
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again [9] Cast in & out Ist. and 3d. Cou 
[9g] Allezmand Ist. and 3d. Cou [10] 
Cross over one Couple right & left at 
Top. 

Lily. Hands across 4 [9] back again [9 | 
Cross over 2 Couple |g] 2d. Cou. do the 
same [9] Hands round 6 [13] lead up 
tothe Top 2d. Cou. do the same | 12] 


the aforegoing 35 figures taken from D. 


Smiths Collection 


Dusty Miller Lead down one Couple, 
cast back the second; cross up one Cou- 
ple; give your right hand to Partner in 
the middle; left to lower Lady; right to 
Partner, left to upper Lady; Set at Sides, 
& lead out at Sides. 

College Hornpipe. Cross Hands; cast in 
& out with your partner; right hand & 
left. 

Christmas ts coming. Cast back two Cou- 
ple; up again cross over two Couple; 
set at Sides and lead out at Sides. 

Dutch Skipper. Cross hands; cross over, 
right hand and left. 

Queens Hall. Cross hands, cross over, 
right hand & left. 

Eastern Hall. Cast back two Couples, 
lead up one, right hand & left, set at Cor- 
ners, lead out at Sides. 

Don Pedra. Set across, lead down two 
Couple, up again, cross over, right & left, 
Set at Corners, lead out at Sides. 

Bonny Lad. Cast back two Couple, up 
again, cross over, right hand & left foot 
at Sides, set at Corners, lead out at Sides. 
Boston’s Delight. Cast back two Couple, 
up again, Hands four with lower Couple, 
right hand & left with upper Couple; Set 
at Corners, lead out at Sides. 

Suckey bids me. Set across, cross over, 
right hand & left. 

The Draught. Turn right hand with your 
partner, fall back one Couple, turn left 
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left [ssc] hand with your partner, right 
hand & left. 
Green Sleeves. Fall back one Couple, turn 
hands, lead up, turn hands, haze, set 
across, set at Corners, lead out at Sides. 
The Morning Star. Cast down 1 Cou. 
up again [4] Gallop down 1 Cou 
[8] cast back, Right & left at Top. 
Lhe Wild Irishman. Cross right hands, 
round [3] Left hands back again |4 | 
cross over one Cou. 
ners [6] right & left 
or this 
Cast down 2 Cou. | 3] up again [4] lead 
down 2 Cou. [6] up again [7 | Set Cor- 
ners | 4] and lead to the Sides [ 7 | 
Succa bids me. 3 hands round the man’s 
Side | 3] 3 hands round the wo. Side | 4 | 
Cross over 2 Cou [8] right & left. [9 | 
The Lily. Cast down 2 Cou [3] Cross 
up again |4] first man foot to the 2d. 
Lady [8] the same to the 2d. Gentleman 
[9] Cross over 1 Cou [8] right & left. 
Hessian Camp. First Man turn round 2d. 
Man | 3] First wo. do the same [4] turn 
single twice Clap hands according to 
music Cross over 1 Cou. turn your 
partner with the right Hand [8] 4 Hands 
round with the 3d. Cou Right & left at 
Top [9] 


welcome here again 


turn your part- 


Cast down 2 Cou 
[3] up again [4] lead down 2 Cou [8] 
up again [9] the 2d. Cou do the same, 
cast down 1 Cou [3] set Corners [4] 
lead out at the sides | 9 | 

The Baulk Cast down 2 Cou [3] up 
again | 4]| fall back 1 Cou set Corners 
[1] hands round at the bottom [1] 
right & left at Top. 

The Feet of a Man talking, when stand- 
ing, should be in the 2d. or 4th Position— 
and of a Woman in the Ist. or 3d. Posi- 
tion. 
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Houses Owned by the 
Society for the Preservation of New England Antiquities 


Arranged by states and alphabetically by towns. Members admitted without charge upon pres- 
entation of cards at all houses open for inspection, unless otherwise stated. The properties range 
in date from the 1650's to the 1830’s and include a gristmill and cooperage shop, a meetinghouse 
and family burying grounds. Houses furnished with gifts and loaned material in so far as possible 
with limited funds. 


Jewett MEMORIAL 


MAINE 


LADY PEPPERRELL HOUSE, 1760. Kittery 
Point (on Route 103, 4 m. from Portsmouth). Built 
by Lady Pepperrell, widow of Sir William Pepperrell, 
conqueror of Louisburg (1745), the only native 
American to be created a baronet by the Crown. A 
fine example of Northern Colonial architecture with 
characteristic period furnishings. Open weekdays 10 
to 4, mid-June to mid-September. Admission 50 cents. 


HAMILTON HOUSE, c. 1770. South Berwick 
(turn off Route 103, 12% m. from Portsmouth). 
Built by Colonel Jonathan Hamilton. Here John Paul 
Jones was entertained on the eve of his sailing for 
France with the news of Burgoyne’s surrender (Oct. 
1777). Scene of much of Sarah Orne Jewett’s The 
Tory Lover. A fine mansion in a beautiful riverside 
setting, noted for its gardens. Open Wednesday 
through Saturday 1 to 5, Sunday 2 to 5, mid-June 
to mid-September. Admission 50 cents. 


JEWETT MEMORIAL, 1774. South Berwick (on 
Route 103, best reached via Portsmouth and Eliot). 
Birthplace of novelist Sarah Orne Jewett. Fine stair- 
case and paneling with early wallpapers of various 
periods. Miss Jewett’s bedroom-study has been left 
as she arranged it. Open Wednesday through Satur- 
day 1 to 5, mid-June to mid-September. Admission 
25 cents. 


PARSON SMITH HOMESTEAD, 1764. River 
Road, South Windham. Substantial farmhouse built by 
second minister on site of Old Province Fort. Open 
Thursday 1 to 5 and by appointment, July 1 to Sep- 
tember 1. Voluntary contributions. 


DANIEL MARRETT HOUSE, 1789. Standish (on 
Route 25, 17 m. from Portland). Typical homestead 


of the region and period. Open to members only by 
appointment. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


BARRETT HOUSE (Forest Hall), 1800. Main 
Street, New Ipswich (on Route 123). Three story 
country mansion, featuring a third-floor ballroom. 
Furnished with period furniture and family portraits. 
Open Tuesday through Friday (closed Wednesday) 
11 to 5, Saturday 11 to 1, mid-June to mid-October. 
Admission 25 cents. 
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New Hampshire (continued ) 


TACKSON HOUSE, c. 1664. Portsmouth (on Jack- 
son Hill Street, 4 m. from Boston and Maine station, 
just off the road to Dover). Said to be the oldest 
house in New Hampshire; highly picturesque and of 
great architectural interest. Open weekdays 11 to 5, 
June 1 to October 15. Admission 25 cents. 


GOVERNOR JOHN LANGDON MANSION ME- 
MORIAL, 1784. 143 Pleasant Street, Portsmouth. 
One of the finest and most historic of the Society’s 
houses. Built by John Langdon, Revolutionary leader, 
Governor of New Hampshire, first President of the 
United States Senate, acting-President of the United 
States prior to the election of George Washington 
and the first to notify him of that election. During 
the Revolution, John Langdon pledged his entire per- 
sonal fortune to the cause. Here were entertained the 
Marquis de Chastellux (1782) and George Washing- 
ton (1789); both wrote warmly of the house and the 
host. Later, the exiled Louis Philippe of France and 
his brothers were guests here. The house is furnished 
with period furniture and situated in extensive gar- 
dens. Open weekdays 1 to 5, June 1 to mid-October. 
Admission 50 cents. 


“BLEAKHOUSE,” 1792. Peterborough (on Route 
tor). Open only to members by appointment and 
presentation of membership cards, July 15 to Septem- 
ber 15. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


HARRISON GRAY OTIS HOUSE, 1795. 141 Cam- 
bridge Street, Boston (enter from Lynde Street). 
Home of Harrison Gray Otis, lawyer, orator, states- 
man, member of the U. S. House of Represen- 
tatives and the Senate, Mayor of Boston. This fine 
house, attributed to Bulfinch, has been carefully re- 
stored. Rooms contain outstanding ceilings, wallpa- 
pers, mantels and furniture. At the rear is the So- 
ciety’s Museum with collections of early china, pot- 
tery, glass, pewter, costumes, etc. Its archives and 
library, which include such items as the Baldwin- 
Coolidge Collection of Photographs of Portraits and 
the Stebbins Marine Photographs, together with a 
comprehensive collection of photographs of New Eng- 
land architecture, are open to accredited students and 
research workers, as well as members of the Society. 
Open weekdays the year round, 9 to 4:45. Closed 
Saturday, Sunday and holidays. Admission 25 cents. 


North of Boston 


ROCKY HILL MEETINGHOUSE, 1785. Ames- 
bury (between Amesbury and Salisbury, north of 
Route 110, 41 m. from Boston via Newburyport). Fine 
example of an eighteenth-century Massachusetts meet- 
inghouse which is practically unaltered. Services will 
be held three Sundays in summer. Open to visitors at 
other times; key at Mrs. George Collins’ house across 
the street. 


REBECCA NURSE HOUSE, 1678. 149 Pine Street, 
near Tapleyville railroad station, Danvers (go north 
on Route 1 from Boston, then east on Route 128 to 
Exit 14). Built by Francis Nurse whose wife, Re- 
becca, was hanged as a witch in 1692. Restored by 
George Francis Dow and furnished in keeping with 
its period. Open weekdays, 10 to 5, mid-June to mid- 
October; other times by appointment. Admission 25 
cents. 


Houses Owned by the Society 





Harrison Gray Otis Hovse 





Rocky Hitt MEETINGHOUSE 


Houses Owned by the 
Society for the Preservation of New England Antiquities 


Arranged by states and alphabetically by towns. Members admitted without charge upon pres- 
entation of cards at all houses open for inspection, unless otherwise stated. The properties range 
in date from the 1650’s to the 1830's and include a gristmill and cooperage shop, a meetinghouse 
and family burying grounds. Houses furnished with gifts and loaned material in so far as possible 


with limited funds. 
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PEPPERRELL House 





Jewett MEMORIAL 


MAINE 


LADY PEPPERRELL HOUSE, 1760. Kittery 
Point (on Route 103, 4 m. from Portsmouth). Built 
by Lady Pepperrell, widow of Sir William Pepperrell, 
conqueror of Louisburg (1745), the only native 
American to be created a baronet by the Crown. A 
fine example of Northern Colonial architecture with 
characteristic period furnishings. Open weekdays 10 
to 4, mid-June to mid-September. Admission 50 cents. 


HAMILTON HOUSE, c. 1770. South Berwick 
(turn off Route 103, 12% m. from Portsmouth). 
Built by Colonel Jonathan Hamilton. Here John Paul 
Jones was entertained on the eve of his sailing for 
France with the news of Burgoyne’s surrender (Oct. 
1777). Scene of much of Sarah Orne Jewett’s The 
Tory Lover. A fine mansion in a beautiful riverside 
setting, noted for its gardens. Open Wednesday 
through Saturday 1 to 5, Sunday 2 to 5s, mid-June 
to mid-September. Admission 50 cents. 


JEWETT MEMORIAL, 1774. South Berwick (on 
Route 103, best reached via Portsmouth and Eliot). 
Birthplace of novelist Sarah Orne Jewett. Fine stair- 
case and paneling with early wallpapers of various 
periods. Miss Jewett’s bedroom-study has been left 
as she arranged it. Open Wednesday through Satur- 
day 1 to 5, mid-June to mid-September. Admission 
25 cents. 


PARSON SMITH HOMESTEAD, 1764. River 
Road, South Windham. Substantial farmhouse built by 
second minister on site of Old Province Fort. Open 
Thursday 1 to 5 and by appointment, July 1 to Sep- 
tember 1. Voluntary contributions. 


DANIEL MARRETT HOUSE, 1789. Standish (on 
Route 25, 17 m. from Portland). Typical homestead 


of the region and period. Open to members only by 
appointment. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


BARRETT HOUSE (Forest Hall), 1800. Main 
Street, New Ipswich (on Route 123). Three story 
country mansion, featuring a third-floor ballroom. 
Furnished with period furniture and family portraits. 
Open Tuesday through Friday (closed Wednesday) 


11 to 5, Saturday 11 to 1, mid-June to mid-October. 
Admission 25 cents. 
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New Hampshire (continued ) 


TACKSON HOUSE, c. 1664. Portsmouth (on Jack- 
son Hill Street, % m. from Boston and Maine station, 
just off the road to Dover). Said to be the oldest 
house in New Hampshire; highly picturesque and of 
great architectural interest. Open weekdays 11 to 5, 
June 1 to October 15. Admission 25 cents. 


GOVERNOR JOHN LANGDON MANSION ME- 
MORIAL, 1784. 143 Pleasant Street, Portsmouth. 
One of the finest and most historic of the Society’s 
houses. Built by John Langdon, Revolutionary leader, 
Governor of New Hampshire, first President of the 
United States Senate, acting-President of the United 
States prior to the election of George Washington 
and the first to notify him of that election. During 
the Revolution, John Langdon pledged his entire per- 
sonal fortune to the cause. Here were entertained the 
Marquis de Chastellux (1782) and George Washing- 
ton (1789); both wrote warmly of the house and the 
host. Later, the exiled Louis Philippe of France and 
his brothers were guests here. The house is furnished 
with period furniture and situated in extensive gar- 
dens. Open weekdays 1 to 5, June 1 to mid-October. 
Admission 50 cents. 


“BLEAKHOUSE,” 1792. Peterborough (on Route 
tor). Open only to members by appointment and 
presentation of membership cards, July 15 to Septem- 
ber 15. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


HARRISON GRAY OTIS HOUSE, 1795. 141 Cam- 
bridge Street, Boston (enter from Lynde Street). 
Home of Harrison Gray Otis, lawyer, orator, states- 
man, member of the U. S. House of Represen- 
tatives and the Senate, Mayor of Boston. This fine 
house, attributed to Bulfinch, has been carefully re- 
stored. Rooms contain outstanding ceilings, wallpa- 
pers, mantels and furniture. At the rear is the So- 
ciety’s Museum with collections of early china, pot- 
tery, glass, pewter, costumes, etc. Its archives and 
library, which include such items as the Baldwin- 
Coolidge Collection of Photographs of Portraits and 
the Stebbins Marine Photographs, together with a 
comprehensive collection of photographs of New Eng- 
land architecture, are open to accredited students and 
research workers, as well as members of the Society. 
Open weekdays the year round, 9 to 4:45. Closed 
Saturday, Sunday and holidays. Admission 25 cents. 


North of Boston 


ROCKY HILL MEETINGHOUSE, 1785. Ames- 
bury (between Amesbury and Salisbury, north of 
Route 110, 41 m. from Boston via Newburyport). Fine 
example of an eighteenth-century Massachusetts meet- 
inghouse which is practically unaltered. Services will 
be held three Sundays in summer. Open to visitors at 
other times; key at Mrs. George Collins’ house across 
the street. 


REBECCA NURSE HOUSE, 1678. 149 Pine Street, 
near Tapleyville railroad station, Danvers (go north 
on Route 1 from Boston, then east on Route 128 to 
Exit 14). Built by Francis Nurse whose wife, Re- 
becca, was hanged as a witch in 1692. Restored by 
George Francis Dow and furnished in keeping with 
its period. Open weekdays, 10 to 5, mid-June to mid- 
October; other times by appointment. Admission 25 
cents. 


Houses Owned by the Society 








Harrison Gray Otis House 





Rocky Hitt MEETINGHOUSE 











“BEAuUPORT™’ 





Emerson-Howarp House 








































Tristram Corrin House 





Old-Time New England 


North of Boston (continued ) 


SAMUEL FOWLER HOUSE, i810. 166 Hish 
Street, Danversport (go north on Route 1 from Bos- 
ton, then east on Route 128 to Exit 15). Fine brick 
house, well furnished, with several original wallpa- 
pers. Open Monday, Wednesday and Thursday 2 to 


= 


- 


5. April through October; other times by appoint- 
ment. Admission 25 cents. 


*“BEAUPORT,” Eastern Point Boulevard, Glouccs- 
ter, An extraordinary and fascinating assembly of 
period rooms, ranging onward from the Colonial era. 
Material for these rooms, conceived by Henry Sleeper, 
was brought here from other Massachusetts sites and 
gathered under one roof. Each is furnished in accord- 
ance with its period, from beds, tables, chairs, light- 
ing fixtures, etc., to wallpapers, early books and pic- 
tures with some contemporary documents. Open after- 
noons, except Saturday and Sunday, for guided tours 
only at 2:30, 3:30 and 4:30, from June 1 through Sep- 
tember 30. Closed holidays. Admission $1.00; children 
50 cents. 


EMERSON-HOWARD HOUSE, c. 1648. 41 Turkey 
Shore Road, Ipswich (east end of Green Street 
Bridge). House built over two periods and partially 
restored. Open Monday through Thursday 2 to 5, 
mid-June to mid-October; other times by appoint- 
ment. Voluntary contributions. 


LAKEMAN-JOHNSON HOUSE, 16 East Street 
Ipswich. A simple house of the early nineteenth cen- 
tury furnished as the home of a typical sea captain. 
Open Tuesday, Thursday, Saturday, 10 to 5, mid-June 
through September. Voluntary contributions. 


PRESTON-FOSTER HOUSE, c. 1640. 6 Wate 
Strect, Ipswich. Two interesting period rooms. Open 
Tuesday, Thursday and Sunday, 2 to 5; Saturday 
10 to 5, mid-June to mid-October; rest of year by ap 
pointment. Voluntary contributions. 


HOOPER-PARKER HOUSE, c. 1770. 181 Was 

ington Street, Marblehead. A fine example of a mer- 
chant’s house, including counting room and fisher 
men’s supply house. Open Monday, Wednesday and 
Friday, 2 to 4, mid-June to mid-September. Admis- 
sion 25 cents. 


PETER TUFTS HOUSE (formerly called Cradoc} 
House), 1678. 350 Riverside Avenue, near Sprina 
Street, Medford. One of the oldest brick houses in the 
United States, with an interesting roof line and un 
usual oak frame. Open Monday, Thursday and Fri- 
day, 2 to 5, June through October; November through 
May, Monday and Thursday, 2 to 5. Admission 25 
cents. 


TRISTRAM COFFIN HOUSE, c. 1651. 14 High 
Road, Newbury (on Route 1A). Developed through 
the seventeenth century, beginning with the 1651 ell 
Interesting structural details and furnishings which 
represent the possessions of one family gathered 
through the years. Open Monday, Wednesday, Fri- 
day, 2 to 5, mid-June through mid-September; other 
times by appointment. Admission 25 cents. 





SHORT HOUSE, c. 1732. 33 High Road, Newbury 


(on Route 1A). Brick-ended wooden house with fine 
doorway and interior paneling. Open weekdays 10 to 


5, except Monday, mid-June through September; 
other times by appointment. Admission 25 cents. 
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North of Boston (continued) 


SWETT-ILSLEY HOUSE, c. 1670. 4 and 6 High 
Road, Newbury (on Route 1A). Originally built as a 
one-room, two-story house, added to at later periods. 
Huge fireplace. House is now partly used as a Tea- 
room. Open, except Sunday and Monday, March 
through December; closed January and February. 


CHAPLIN-CLARK-WILLIAMS HOUSE, c. 1671. 
Haverhill Street, Rowley (on Route 133). Oldest 
house in Rowley. Open by appointment. Voluntary 
contributions. 


“SCOTCH”-BOARDMAN HOUSE, 1651 (?). How- 
ard Street, Saugus (take Route 1 north from Boston, 
turn west at Lynn Fells Parkway, right at first traf- 
fic light). Seventeenth-century house of exceptional 
architectural interest with much original detail in- 
cluding sheathing, early staircase and sponge paint- 
ing. Home for six generations of the Boardman family 
and long identified with the house built for (Scottish) 
Covenanter prisoners captured by Oliver Cromwell 
at Dunbar, Scotland, 1650. These men were brought 
over to this country to operate the (now restored) 
nearby Saugus Ironworks. Apply to custodian for 
admission, June through September. Admission 15 
cents. 


South of Boston 


JACOBS FARMHOUSE, 1726. Cor. Main Street 
and Jacobs Lane, Assinippi, Norwell (Route 123). 
Farm property with later additions. Extensive collec- 
tion of early fire apparaturs (1760-1900) in barns. 
Open Monday, Tuesday and Friday, 2 to 5, June 
through September; other times by appointment. Ad- 
mission 25 cents. 


CROCKER TAVERN, c. 1754. Main Street, Barn- 
stable (on Route 6). Two story, pitch-roof wooden 
house furnished with large collection of family furni- 
ture. Open Monday, Thursday and Saturday, 10 to 
5s, June to mid-October. Admission 25 cents. 


SAMUEL STETSON HOUSE, Hanover Centre (on 
Route 139. After passing Queen Anne Corner, on the 
direct road to Plymouth, take the first right hand 
road). Originally a one-room house built about 1694, 
it was enlarged before 1716 by ““Drummer” Samuel 
Stetson to its present size. Now restored, with one 
room as a Briggs family memorial. Open Monday, 
Wednesday and Friday, to to 5, June through Oc- 
tober; other times by appointment. Admission 25 
cents, 


SAMUEL LINCOLN HOUSE, c. 1741. North 
Street, Hingham. Oldest house in Hingham, standing 
on part of the original Lincoln grant. Two rooms open 
Monday, 2 to 5, the year round. Voluntary contri- 
butions. 


COLONEL JOSIAH QUINCY HOUSE, 1770. 20 
Muirhead Street, Wollaston, Quincy (turn off shore 
boulevard at Bromfield Street, or off Hancock Street 
at Beach Street). Built by Colonel Josiah Quincy 
(1709-1784), prominent merchant and patriot; worked 
with Thomas Pownall to check southward movements 
of the French from Canada; his son, Josiah Quincy, 
Jr., was a noted patriot and orator, who died at sea 
(1775) returning from England where he had gone 
to plead the cause of the Colonies. His niece, Doro- 
thy, married John Hancock. Open Tuesday through 
Friday, and Sunday, 11 to 5, May to mid-October; 
other times by appointment. Admission 25 cents. 


Houses Owned by the Society 
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Old-Time New England 


South of Boston (continued ) 





Al 
COLONEL JOHN THACHER HOUSE, c. 1680. Sti 
Yarmouthport (on Route 6, corner of King’s Highway ne 
and Thacher Lane). Open weekdays, 10 to 12 and 2 of 
to 5, mid-June through mid-October. Admission 25 the 
cents. kn 
on 
WINSLOW-CROCKER HOUSE, c. 1780. Yar. ve 
mouthport (next to the Thacher House). Interesting ot 
woodwork and period furnishings. Open weekdays 1 
from 10 to 12 and 2 to 5, June to mid-October. Ad- ” 
mission 25 cents. . 
: of 
7 
West of Boston 

COOPER-FROST-AUSTIN HOUSE, c¢. 1657. 21 - 
Linnaean Street, Cambridge (off Massachusetts Ave- I< 
nue, north of Harvard Square). Fine early house \I 
‘with some period furnishings. Believed to be the ty 

oldest house in Cambridge. Open Monday, Thursday 
and Friday, 2 to 5, June through October; November I 
through May, Monday and Thursday, 2 to 5. Admis- if 
sion 25 cents. S 
Cc 
COLTON HOUSE, 1734. 787 Lonaqmeadow Street, n 
Longmeadow, Characteristic frame house of the Con- k 
necticut River Valley. Open Monday, Wednesday and f 
Thursday, 3 to 5, mid-June to mid-October; other n 
times by appointment. Admission 25 cents. 7 
MERRELL TAVERN, c. 1760. South Lee (on Route 
Conant Ilovuse 102). An old inn with third-floor ballroom. Not open } 
to visitors. ] 
ALEXANDER HOUSE (Linden Hall), 1811. 284 f 
State Street, Springfield. Built from designs by Asher C 

Benjamin, noted architect and builder. Open week- 
days upon application the vear round. Admission: no ( 
charge. ) 
CONANT HOUSE, c. 1720. Townsend Harbor (just ( 


off Route 119). Fine woodwork, including hinged 
partition, and early stenciling. Open Monday, Wednes- 
day and Friday, 1 to 4, mid-June to mid-October; 
other times by appointment. Admission 25 cents. 


SPAULDING COOPERAGE SHOP, c. 1845. Town- 
send Harbor (on Route 119). In conjunction with 
Conant House. 





Lyman House SPAULDING GRIST MILL, c. 1840. Townsend 
Harbor (on Route 119, next to Cooperage Shop). In 
, : conjunction with Conant House. 


LYMAN HOUSE (The Vale), 1793. Lyman Street, 
Waltham (turn off Route 20 in center of Waltham 
onto Lyman Street and follow until house is seen on 
right after crossing railroad tracks). One of Samuel 
MecIntire’s most ambitious houses, and single survi- 
vor of those country houses which he is known to have 
designed. The house has many fine rooms, notably the 
ballroom and bow parlor, the latter containing two 
authentic McIntire pieces and other original furniture 
The McIntire stable, old greenhouses, gardens and 
landscaped grounds are outstanding. Open Wednes- 
day through Saturday, 11 to 5, May 22 to September 
7. Admission 50 cents. 
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Houses Owned by the Society 









West of Boston (continued ) a 
ABRAHAM BROWNE HOUSE, c. 1698. 562 Main , pcb 
Street, Watertown (on Route 20). Reclaimed from ap a ee 
near ruin and carefully restored under the direction Sie. 


of William Sumner Appleton. This house has one of 
the few original three-part casement window frames 
known to exist in New England. Open weekdays, ex- 
cept Saturday, 2 to 5, May through October; No- 
vember through April, Tuesday and Friday, 2 to 5; 
other times by appointment. Admission 25 cents. 


SMITH TAVERN (Jones House), c. 1756, with 
later additions. Weston. Open as town and community 
offices and historical rooms. 


—_ ; 


R H O D 1D IS L A N D scanaaainals Hovuse 


CLEMENCE-IRONS HOUSE, c. 1680. 38 George 
Waterman Road, Johnston. Restored by Norman M. 
Isham. Stone-end house, one story with loft. Open 
May to mid-October on application at reasonable 
hours. Admission 25 cents. 


ELEAZER ARNOLD HOUSE, c. 1687. 449 Great 
Road, Lincoln (leave Route 1 at Highland Avenue, 
South Attleboro, and follow ‘‘Lincoln Downs” signs). 
Stone-end house with unusual pilaster-top stone chim- 
ney. Restored by a_ special committee, Russell H. 
Kettell, chairman. Exhibition of period furniture and 
furnishings. Open weekdays, except Monday, 12 to 5, 
mid-June to mid-October, and other times upon ap- 
plication to custodian in adjacent house. Admission 
25 cents. 


MAWDSLEY-GARDNER-WATSON-PITMAN 
HOUSE, c. 1700. Corner of Spring and John Streets, 
Newport. Fine two-story, hip-roofed house. Hall and 
paneled parlor shown at reasonable hours upon appli- 
cation. 


CASEY FARM, c. 1750. North Kingston (on Route 
1). Impressive group of farm buildings in rural set- 
ting. Open Monday, Wednesday and Saturday, 2 to 5, 
except holidays, June 1 to September 30. Admission 
25 cents. 


CONNECTICUT 
SWAIN-HARRISON HOUSE, c. 1680. 112 West 
Main Street, Branford. Restored by J]. Frederick 


Kelly. Open to members only, by appointment. 





PRATT HOUSE, c. 1725. 20 West Avenuc, Essex. 
Exhibits well-known Griswold collection of Ameri- 
can furniture and furnishings. Open Monday through Swatn-Harrison House 
Friday, 1 to 4; Saturday and Sunday by appointment; 

closed holidays, July 1 to September 15. Admission 

25 cents. 

NEHEMIAH ROYCE HOUSE, 1672. 538 North 

Main Street, Wallingford. Typical Connecticut Val- 

ley lean-to, with period furniture. Open weekdays 3 

to 5 during July and August. Voluntary contributions. 


In addition, the Society owns or helps preserve the following properties: Bullard-Barr, Croade, 
Eastman and Lee-Whipple houses; Frost and Peabody-Smith Cemeteries, and Tower Hill Burying 
Ground. 


For Further Information about any of these Houses or for Membership in the Society, 
Apply at the Society’s headquarters, 141 Cambridge Street, Boston 14, Massachusetts. 
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Queen Anne walnut mirror, 
original bevelled edge 
double glass. Circa 1710. 
45% inches high, 1914 
inches wide. $365. 


Offered 
subject to 
prior sale 





Shreve 


CRUMP & LOW COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1800 
Anliquarians, Jewelers, Gold and Silwersmiths 


BOYLSTON AT ARLINGTON STREET 
BOSTON 16, MASSACHUSETTS 











WE BUY & SELL 


RARE AMERICANA 


LD PRINTS and paintings of American 
Towns, Ships, and Character. 1 American 
Maps. { Books relating to the Discovery, Explora- 
tion, and Growth of America. 1 American Gene- 
alogy and Local History. { Books on the Arts and 
Crafts, including Reference Works for Collectors. 
{ First Editions of Americanand English Authors. 


GOODSPEED’S BOOK SHOP 


18 Beacon Street, Boston 





On Route 1A 
NEWBURY, MASSACHUSETTS 
Delicious Luncheons and Dinners 
served daily, except Sunday and Monday, 
the year round, in a 17th-century house 
Reservations desirable— Te/. Newburyport 1540 


Miss Lilian J. Franklin, Manager 
Assisted by Miss Sarah Fisher 


CONSULTANT 
TO COLLECTORS 


Experienced assistance in 
augmenting your collec- 
tion, creating an authen- 
tic setting for it, or dis- 
posing of it as a whole or 


in part. 
By appointment 


MARY ALLIS 
Ogden House 
Fairfield 


Connecticut 


ehbn wd ee 


at 











Almost as good as a visit to 


BEAUPORT 


The most fascinating house in America 


Twelve 
Full color slides by Gilbert Ask of the 
exterior and interiors of nine 
principal rooms. 
Forty-five cents each 
Forty cents each for five or more 


and 


the book: BEAUPORT 
text by Paul Hollister 
pictures by Samuel Chamberlain 
only $3.75 postpaid 
Order from 
The Society for the Preservation of 
New England Antiquities 


141 Cambridge Street Boston 14, Mass. 
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Reprint of advertisement originally prepared for 
insertion on the Antiques Page of the former 


Boston Evening Transcript. 
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Gou OVE tnviled — 


to make use of any of the various banking and trust 
services which we provide. While it is never our intention 
to disturb satisfactory relations elsewhere, we would like 
very much to be kept in mind when a change or increase in 
banking connections is being considered. 

You will always find us ready and willing to discuss 
banking or trust matters with you at your convenience. 


SECOND BANK-STATE STREET 
TRUST COMPANY 


111 FRANKLIN STREET 
Boston, Massachusetts 


State Street Office: STATE and CONGRESS STREETS 
Union Trust Ofice: 24 FEDERAL STREET 
Statler Ofice: ARLINGTON and PROVIDENCE STREETS 
Copley Square Office: 587 BOYLSTON STREET 
Massachusetts Avenue Ofice: MASSACHUSETTS AVENUE and BOYLSTON STREET 


Safe Deposit Vaults at all Offices 


Member Federal Reserve System Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 

















OLD PAINTINGS and PRINTS 
FAMILY PORTRAITS 


Restored—Cleaned— Framed 


eCLTod 
Appraisals for Insurance and Inheritance 
ONS 


CHARLES D. CHILDS 


169 Newbury Street Boston 16, Mass. 
Telephone: COmmonwealth 6-1108 





The Anthoensen Press, Portland, Maine 











